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cessive geological period (D., pp. 109-134)7 apparently
regarding this list as in itself an argument against
evolution. But it is evident that all orders and classes
that were not in existence at the beginning of the Cam-
brian period must have come into existence since; and
if you divide their number by the number of geological
periods recognized, the quotient will give the average
number new in each period.

A consequence of the belief in evolution as steady
progress was a failure to recognize the importance of
reversion and degeneration, as I have pointed out in
the case of Lamarck (p. 37, ante). By reversion (or
re-adaptation) is meant a return to a mode of life aban-
doned at an earlier stage of evolution, as when certain
lineages of reptiles or mammals, after they had become
thoroughly adapted to a land-life, returned to the water
which their remote amphibian ancestors had left, and
re-adapted themselves in new ways to that forgotten
kind of life: this need not imply any degeneration
of the organism as a whole, though it may of par-
ticular organs. Degeneration is shown most plainly
(though not exclusively) in the case of parasites,
especially internal parasites. In these, owing to their
uniform environment, safety from enemies and easy
food-supply (already digested), many of the organs have
undergone great simplification; but, owing to the diffi-
culty of getting from one host to another, the organs
of reproduction and diffusion may be highly complex.

Another false idea is that earlier forms of life were less
well adapted to their surroundings than those of to-day.
If the environment were the same, they could not have
been so or they would have failed to live. Apart from
the colonization of entirely new habitats, it is only in
so far as the environment itself, and particularly the